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WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING ‘™ 


pe 


Among the good things for helping animals 
that have been written is a series of short leaf- 


lets got up by Miss. Edith Carrington and issued 


by Miss Oakes, 6 Colville Houses, Colville 
Square, London, W., price for the “ Holiday 
Leaflet’ 8 pence per dozen. Here, for example, 


is an extract from one of these leaflets: 


“< They brand us and they beat us; they spill our blood like 
water, 
We die that they may live, ten thousand in a day! 
! ihat they had mercy! for in their dens of torture 
‘They afflict us and affrighs us, and.do far worse than slay .”— 
Howitt. 


Englishmen and Englishwomen! You are 


earnestly requested not to patronize by your 
presence, support by your money, or allow your 
children to frequent shows of “ performing 
animals,” which are a blot upon our civilization. 

Were the good-natured British public aware 
of the tortures inflicted upon poor creatures in 
the process called “ training,” they would cry 
shame upon such sights, instead of flocking to 
them But the spectators are cheated into a 
belief that ‘‘ all is done by kindness,” and are 
ignorant of the suffering involved. 

Of late, benevolent persons have laboured to 
throw light on the dark places where cowardly 
ruffans torment hapless animals in_ secret. 
Among the foremost to expose the vile methods 
used is Mr. Bensusan. The following are 
selections from an article written by him in the 
““ English Illustrated Magazire ’ 

* For the most part foreigners are the purchaser s of anima] 
troupes, and the majority of them are vile, vicious and cruel. 
“They come before the footlights smiling and bowing, now and 
again caressing their victims, but woe to the one that makes a 


mistake! Stripes and starvation are the mildest forms of 
. . . . 99 
punishment, mutilation is not unheard of. 


* An Austrian lately appeared at a high-class London 
theatre with a troupe of performing dogs. ‘On the morning 
of a rehearsal on the stage he rushed before the proprietor, a 
sorry spectacle, his coat torn, his face white as ashes, and with 
a black eye. He pointed hurriedly to some stage hands sland- 
ing by, and in his own language appeared to accuse them as the 
authors of the mischief.‘ Whal’s the meaning of this dis- 
graceful conduct?’ cried the manager: ‘ What's the cause of 
it?’ ‘This here, Sir,’ said one of the men quietly handling 
a dog-collar, with a cord attached to the manager. ‘The 
brute had collars like this on all the dogs, and was jerking 
them. We've promised to lynch him if we catch him at it 
again.” The manager took up the collar, it was full of sharp 


jagged nails. He went up to the dogs, and they shrank from 
him howling. ‘Their necks were scarred and bleeding. As 
may be guessed, this man, after a strong reprimand from the 
manager, ceased to rehearse at the theatre, and probably 
used the collars on his awn premises.” 


“ Tf the public could see the training instead of the perform- 
ance, there are half-a-doven men regularly appearing in Lon- 
don who could not face an audience without a fair chance of 
being lynched.” 


* Quite recently I was watching a troupe of performing 
animals on a London stage. ‘The trainer put his hand up to 
his ear, and a cat ran up to him and began to lick his hand. 
“There is no cruelty in that,” said the lady who accompanied 
me. If made careful enquiry. Mr. Trainer feeds his cats once 
only in twenty-four hours, after the performance, and they 
come upon the stage in a starving condition. Before he works 
this particular trick he rubs some rancid fat in the palm of his 
hand, the starving cat rushes up to lick it off.” 


* Tt must not be imagined that owners ill-treat their victims 
on the stage. Our London stage-managers will not permit 
such a thing. It is in the wretched, ill-ventilated underground 
cellars, where the greatest number of them are kept that most 
of the weekly rehearsals are held with an accompaniment of 
suffering that would shock a slaughterman.’ 


“ Many an animal goes through its performance with such 
an obvious terror of doing the wrong thing that it is really 
surprising how an intelligent audience can avoid seeing the 
true state of things.” 


Of this kind must have been the agony of the 
before 
a large audience at a first-class London music 
hall, as a bet deposed at Bow Street: 


miserable cat, “‘ terrorised every night,” 


“In the performance to which objection was taken, two 
chairs were placed some distance apart, and a cat was stretched 
until the hinder and fore-legs were extended to the backs of 
the chairs. A number of dogs were then sent around in a circle 
and made to jump over the cat. On one occasion the cat was 
hit by three of the dogs, some of which were big Danes, and 
sent flying to the ground. One witness said she saw the cat 
knocked down twice at one matinee, but she did not look at 
the performance much, because it was so painful.” 


Mr. Labouchere remarks in Truth: 


“An electric table was prepared on which a dancing bear 
was to be exhibited. Each time the animal rested his 
feet upon the table he was subjected to an electric shock 
that would make him jump and dance in agony. Presumably 
the bear. will have to dance by electricity till he dies under the 
torture.’ 


And this while a laughing audience clap their 
hands! Lions and other wild beasts are taught 
to roar or otherwise do the right thing at the 
right time by sheer torment, that of frequent and 
Space forbids to give 
the gruesome catalogue of whips with thongs of 
molten lead, 


powerful electric shocks. 


wire, hot iron, steel points con- 
cealed in harmless looking wands, and the rest 
of the fiendish tools whereby the sightseers are 
bamboozled. Enough has been said to put the 
well-meaning reader on his guard. ‘The pleas- 


ure best worth looking forward to, best worth 
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having while it lasts, and best worth looking 
back upon, will be that which has not been 
blended with sorrow of the meanest thing that 


feels. — Edith Carrington. 


All that has been said in the above leaflet 
applies to such exhibitions in this country. 
The men who get their living out of the torture 
of trained animals naturally dispute such revela- 
tions, but they are well established now as ab- 
solute truths, and all who go to witness exhibi- 
tions of trained animals are encouraging this 
awful cruelty. Ifsuch exhibitions are introduced 
in vaudeville shows, humane persons should show 
their disapproval either by not attending the 
show at all or by leaving the theatre when the 
animals come on the stage. 


@ Another set of humane leaflets named “Things 
to Remember ”’ tell in condensed form how to 
help all the dumb creatures. The poultry, 
the horses, donkeys, dogs, cats, birds are all 
remembered in these page leaflets which cost 
noly four pence a dozen in London, and are 
obtained from the same address. 

A leaflet that should have a very wide circu- 
lation in any country where dogs are kept is 
“Remembrance Leaflet No. g on Chained Up 


+) 


Dogs. 
Report from Keene, N. H. 


A quarterly meeting of the Keene Humane 
society took place Tuesday afternoon, at the 
rooms of the society in the Clarke block. In 
the absence of the president, Mr. Henry 5S. 
Mackintosh, the meeting was presided over by 
Rey. J. L. Seward. Reports of officers were 
submitted and several matters of importance 
considered and acted upon. 

The president’s report for the quarter ending 
Feb. 9, 1909, was in part, as follows: 

It is a pleasure to report that the society was 
never in a more flourishing condition than now. 
Its offices are all well filled, its membership has 
increased, in the last few years, from about 100 
to about 500; it has money in the treasury, 
though not so much as we need; its members 
live in 61 cities and towns, in 15 states, or one- 
third of the Union; our general agent, Mrs. 
Powers, has faithfully continued her fine work. 
On Dec. 31, 1908, the members on our list num- 


bered 486; of these, 313 are men, 173 are women. 

Most persons dislike statistics. Therefore, 
but few are given: — Of the 486 members, 274, 
or a little over half, (57 per cent,) are residents of 
Keene; 395, or 82 percent., have their addresses 
in New Hampshire, though some are residents 
only in summer; 91, or 18 per cent., are resi- 
dents in states other than New Hampshire. 

At the request of Mr. Mackintosh, the attor- 
ney for the society, O. E. Cain has introduced a 
bill to the Legislature to regulate the slaughter 
of deer. The bill has not yet been acted upon. 

The treasurer, John B. Adams, submitted 
a report covering the past two years, from which 
the following is taken: Balance in treasury Jan. 
I, 1907, $2233.96; fees and dues of new members, 
$122; receipts from all other sources, $2553.80; 
total, $4909.76; disbursements, $2709.06; bal- 
ance in treasury Jan. I, 1909, $2200.70. The 
receipts included the gift of $1175 from Denman 
Thompson, and smaller amounts by members 
and friends of the society. A greater portion of 
the expenditures was made for team hire and 
services of the agent in the performance of her 
work for the society. 

It is desired to use only the income of the 
amount now in the treasury, which is well in- 
vested. Notwithstanding all that has _ been 
accomplished, the work of the society is limited 
by insufhcient funds. As the first step towards 
raising a substantial sum, several members were 
chosen to devise the means of doing so, the com- 
mittee consisting of W. R. Porter, chairman; 
Dr. H. K. Faulkner, Mrs. Frank G. Dort, Mrs. 
Helen J. Dinsmoor and Mrs. Samuel R. Wads- 
worth. 

During the last three months about 60 cases 
were investigated by the society’s agent, Mrs. 
Jennie B. Powers, in addition to which she spent 
a great deal of time watching the log teams. 
She killed six horses, caused seven others to be 
killed and laid off eight. Two cats were chloro- 
formed and a home found for another. All the 
more important cases have been reported in 
the papers from time to time. 
|’ A few hours previous to the meeting Mrs. 
Powers was called to care for a horse on Laurel 
street, near the toy factory. The animal was a 
fearful sight, its entire body being covered with 


mange. The hair was entirely gone. Mrs. 
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Powers’ takes many such horses to: Eastman’s 
farm, and started there with this one, but just 
outside the barn it fell from weakness and at the 
request of the owner she shot it there. 


Morris Refuge Association : 
The Twenty-first Annual Report of the 


Morris Refuge Association has just been received. 
Since the death of its founder, Miss Ellen Morris, 
Mrs. J. Norman Jackson has acted as president. 
Miss Margaret E. Goodrich is secretary and 
Richard W. Davids, treasurer. Since the refuge 
was started in the year 1874 until the end of 
1907, the number of animals coming under its 
care has been 713,263. During 1908, the num- 
ber received was 53,674, this including the 
branches in Germantown, Kensington and 
Frankfort. The Refuge has a fine ambulance, 
and has increased its facilities for receiving and 
boarding cats; 202 cats having been boarded 
during the last year. 86 cats and 26 dogs have 
heen placed in homes. 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 
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The Ice King 

Harry Wild stood by the window one morn- 
ing after breakfast, looking out with a very 
discontented expression. 

““T never saw anything so disappointing,” 
he said, at length. “ Here it is almost the end 
of the winter and not snow enough to make a 
good coast. I do think it’s a horrid winter! ”’ 

“ But it is snowing a little now,” said his 
mamma. 

“Wind’s getting ’round south,” said papa, 
who was just starting out. “No more snow 
today; it’s going to clear off warm again.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” exclaimed Harry. 
“Why can’t it go north, instead, and give us a 
good lot of snow and ice? I’m going out in 
the barn, and I declare I’ll coast down the hay 
mow if I can’t do anything else.” 

So saying, out went Master Harry with an 
impatient fling, and soon disappeared in the 
barn. When there he found his_ beautiful 
new sled, dragged it up on the hay mow, and 


sat down on it. It was a pretty steep coast, 


he thought, and he was almost afraid to venture. 
He might break his sled, but — “ Here goes,” 
he finally said, and off he went with a rush. 

He went down, and down, and down; it 
seemed as if he neve: would stop. He shut 
his eyes and wondered what had happened, 
when suddenly a bright light made him open 
them, and he found he had landed, — but in 
the queerest place! 

Here was snow enough, to be sure. Why, 
it was a regular snow palace! Its walls were 
all of shining white snow; the roof, which 
was supported by heavy pillars of transparent 
ice, was hung with glittering icicles, which 
changed color and sparkled like diamonds, 
and were in various shapes and lengths, while 
the windows were the most exquisite frosted 
work Harry had ever seen. He had often, on 
a cold winter morning, admired the frosted 
panes on the windows at home, and traced 
out on them trees and mountains, ships and 
wonderful castles, but these pictures seemed 
to be drawn with a more delicate touch; and 
there was every sort of delightful subject. 

Harry was just thinking he could never 
tire of looking at them, when he was startled 
by a voice behind him saying, 

“Who is this? How came this little boy 
here in the Ice King’s Palace?” 

Harry turned and saw a raised platform 
built of solid ice, and on it a chair which looked 
as if it were made of rainbows, it flashed with 
so many colors, and in the chair sat an old 
man all clothed in white fur, who was looking 
at him rather sternly, and yet with a kind of 
twinkle in his eye that reminded Harry of 
pictures of Santa Claus. 

“Why, you're Santa Claus, arent "your 
You look just like him,” exclaimed Harry. 

“No; I’m not Santa Claus, but I’m his own 
cousin,” *“ Now tell 
me who you are, and what you want? Are 
little boy I heard grumbling about 


answered the Ice King. 


you the 
me this morning?” 

“Did you hear me way off here?” said 
Harry. 

“Of course I did. People have a queer 
idea that they can talk and no one will hear 
what they say, excepting the person they are 
talking to. But they forget the Winds; they 
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spread things far and wide, I can tell you. 
The best way is,’ continued the Ice King, 
looking very stern, “ not to talk against people 
at all, for they’ll be sure to hear of it sooner 
or later.” 

“Oh, dear! I’m very sorry, I’m sure,” said 
Harry. “I never thought about there being 
anybody to care when I talked against winter.” 


© No, I dare say,’ replied the Ice King, 


softening a little, “ I’ll excuse you this time, — 


but, don’t, I beg of you, get into a habit of 
grumbling about the weather. There’s a good 
deal too much of that sort of thing, and it’s 
time it was stopped. We have reasons for 
what we do, and good ones, too.”’ | 

‘““ What is the reason you don’t give us more 
snow and ice this winter, so we can have some 
fun? Won’t you tell me that?” asked Harry. 

“ You are a pretty smart boy, I judge,” said 
the Ice King, looking thoughtfully at Harry, 
“so I think you’ll find out for yourself bye- 
and-bye that you can’t please everybody. 
Whatever you do you'll be sure to have some- 
body complaining about you; then you’ll 
see that you’ve just got to go ahead and do the 
best you can, and let people grumble if they 
want to. But this isn’t exactly answering your 
question. As long as you’ve taken the trouble 
to come here — by the way, how did you come? ”’ 

“On my new sled that Santa Claus gave me 
Christmas.” 

“Oh, I see! That explains it. It’s an en- 
chanted sled and can go anywhere. We had 
just one, and you got it. Let me think — what 
Wind have we got today?” 

“Tt’s South, sir. I heard my father say so.” 

“Oh, yes; I remember now. [ll call her.” 

The Ice King put out his hand and touched 
a long thread of ice that hung by his side, and 
very suddenly Harry felt a breath of warm 
air blowing upon him. He looked around and 
saw a beautiful woman with dark eyes and 
flowing hair and robes, and long wings of 
soft, white feathers. She bore on her out- 
stretched wings a cushion which looked like 
a white, fleecy cloud. 

“Now we must put on our caps,” said the 
Ice King. 

“Why, we've both got on caps now,” said 
Harry. 

“T mean our invisible caps,’ answered the 


Ice King, “ just like the one Santa Claus wears 
when he makes his Christmas calls. All the 
Winds have them, too. Any one wearing one 
of these can go anywhere, through keyholes, 
or cracks, or chimneys, and never be seen.”’ 

“Oh, how splendid!”’ exclaimed Harry. 
“ Wouldn’t I just like to own one of them! 
Where are we going?” 

The Ice King made no reply, but handed 
Harry up on the cushion on South Wind’s 
back, then mounted beside him, and off they 
flew. Away, away, over hills’ and tall trees 
into the great city they went, and before Harry 
had recovered from his first surprise they were 
all standing in a very poorly-furnished room 
where were a mother and her fivechildren. The 
mother was sewing, two of the daughters were 
plaiting straw, while the three younger children 
were playing on the floor with clothespins for 
dolls, and bits of wood and blocks picked up 
at some carpenter's shop. 

“We can work fast today, mother,” said 
one of the daughters, “ because our hands are 
not cold. I wish it would always be as warm 
as, this 

~ Ah, yes,* the woman replied, 
great blessing this warm winter is to us, for 
we have no coal but what Neddie can pick up, 
and but little wood; it takes all we can earn 
to buy a little food and pay our rent. I think 
we should all freeze if we had a very cold winter.” 

“If we could work as fast as this many 
days we could earn enough to buy some coal,” 
said the other daughter. 

The Ice King looked at Harry, who was 
staring with such wide-open, astonished eyes 
at the group before him, it seemed as if he 
could never stop. “‘ Come,” said the Ice King, 
and South Wind stooped, they mounted again, 
and she carried them away to another room. 

This was a more comfortable abode, though 
not the home of wealth. On a bed lay a child, 
its soft, golden hair flooding the pillow, its 
beautiful blue eyes troubled and dark with 
pain. A mother sat by the bedside with a 
worn and anxious face, and a doctor stood 
looking at the child. | 

“ T think,” the doctor was saying, “ that she 
is better. This warm weather is very favor- 
able, and I hope it will last a few days longer. 
A cold north wind or a bitter east wind just 


‘what a 
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now would be very bad for her. ‘Let us be 
thankful for this soft, south wind today; it 1s 
indeed, a Godsend.” 

South Wind advanced toward the bed and 
waved her wings gently over the sick child. 
The little one’s face grew brighter, she turned 
her head and smiled, and said faintly, ““ Mam- 
ma.” 

The mother shed tears of joy. 
God,” she said fervently. 

Harry’s eyes, too, were full of tears. 
Ice King touched him on the shoulder, and in 
a few minutes they were in a luxurious cham- 
ber where another sufferer lay. Again a doc- 
tor was speaking. 

“She needs fresh air more than anything 
else now. I wish she were able to go South, 
and I hope before long she may be. Today 
the South has come to her. Open a window; 
—the soft air will do her good. It can’t hurt 
the most delicate lungs.”’ 

The window was opened and the invalid, 
raised up on a pillow, drank in the warm, 
fresh air like one dying of thirst, and South 
Wind stood over her, fanning gently, until 
one could almost see fresh life come into the 
pale face. 

Then the three invisible visitors turned 
away again, and as they floated over the city 
and back into the country the Ice King pointed 
out to Harry infants riding out in their carriages, 
children playing on the sidewalks, open windows 
letting the blessed fresh air into close, un- 
healthful tenement houses, while in the country 
cattle were browsing about in the fields where 
the grass was still green in places, and birds 
were singing as merrily as in the Jp baat and 
he said to Harry, 

* Now, my boy, shall I send North Bwana out 
tonight and give you your longed-for coasting 
and skating?” 

“Oh, no!” answered Harry; wait just a 
little longer until the poor people have got 
some coal, and the sick child is _ better, 
the lady has gone South. I can do very well 
without my coasting.” 

“You shall have it some time, my child,” 
answered the Ice King, “ for I cannot put off 
altogether the North and the East Winds, but 
I am sure you will say that South Wind and 


** Thank 


and 


euhes: 


West Wind are most beloved gions the poor 
and suffering.” 

Then, just as Harry was going to answer, 
the Ice King suddenly disappeared, and he 
heard a voice which sounded a long way off, 
calling, — “‘ Harry, Harry’ He opened his 
eyes and found his father standing over him, 
laughing heartily. «| 

aeledeclare.s if Harry hasn’t 
been asleep in the haymow! ” % 7 

But Harry didn’t tell where he had been, or 
what he had seen, and his father and wethee 
often wondered why he had grown so very 
patient about the weather, and never grumbled 
as he used to do. — Anna Harris Smith. 


- ce 
he was Saat, 


Tip 

One day, Queen, a shepard dog, gave birth to 
eight puppies. One of them had a white face 
and other white marks and when its master selec- 
ted two to raise he chose that one for himself; the 
other one was to be given away. Now the mas- 
ters wife objected to the white-faced puppy, 
saying that they always had red-looking or sore- 
looking eyes and therefore were never pleasant 
to see around, but little white-face had won his 
master’s heart and was duly named Tip, although 
sometimes he was dubbed the Hereford dog 
because of that breed of cattle having white 
faces. He grew as puppies do and when about 
a foot long would chase the little pigs — his 
own size — out of the back yard holding on to 
the last pig until piggy squeezing out of the fence 
naturally scraped puppy off. 

Tip grew to know enough to bring up the cows 
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to be milked or to drive anything when told, 
pigs, horses, or cattle, and knew which you 
meant by the word. 
to drive the sheep, however. 


He had never been allowed 
The sheep had a 
most annoying habit of gomg to the further end 
of the pasture, when it was their bedtime, in- 
Their mistress finally 
grew tired of climbing hills and taking a long 
trip after them nightly, and at last, when patience 
had ceased to be a virtue, she said, “ Well, Tip, 
go way back of those hills and bring home the 
sheep.’ He stuck his head on one side, under- 
standing perfectly, but almost convinced some 
mistake had been made, but when told again, 
off he went and thereafter that was his added 
duty, and he did not bite them or hurt them at 
all, as had been feared he might. I might add 
right here that he was part bull-dog, which 
made him a little more fierce than his gentle 
mother. 


stead of returning home. 


He never allowed any chicken fights, always 
running in between the combatants. ‘Tip formed 
a sincere attachment for his master’s grey saddle 
mare Pearl, and licked her heels whenever she 
was being led anywhere. When she was sad- 
dled and bridled and the master leaped to his 
saddle, who so joyous as Tip as he capered along 
with the two he loved. 

Many accidents had he. 
caught in a trap; another paw was cruelly torn 
by a wire fence which left a big scar; and another 
time a horse stepped and slid his hoof along Tip’s 
hind leg, and left the poor leg and paw, down to 
the toes, cut open to the bone. In all these mis- 
fortunes he found in his mistress a friend who 
would wrap up and doctor his wounds with 
loving care’ Finally, he got so that the most 
trivial hurt of a minute would send him flying to 
her and he would lift his foot to be wrapped up. 
In spite of his mistress’s expectations he did 
not have red, sore eyes, but just a beautiful clean 
white face with two loving brown eyes. 

One day a man came and borrowed the saddle 
mare for four or five days and the dog sadly 
watched her led away. He knew where this 
man lived, though, and it was four miles distant. 
Every night he went to see the saddle mare, 
returning home about seven in the morning. 
He did not see her on any of his trips, as during 
those hours she was shut in a barn, but he kept 
watch over her. Finally a hard day came and 


Once his paw was 


the saddle mare was sold to one man and the 
dog given away to another, for how could people 
take so many animals to a city to live when there 
were already, two work-horses, one driving 
horse, three cats and a pigeon to go? But when 
the family were settled the master longed for 
his dog and I fear the mistress shared in the 
feeling, so Tip was asked for and he came. 

Poor fellow, it took quite a while to fatten him 
again but he certainly was happy and surprised 
after his railroad journey to find the ones he had 
loved When his master had night 
work, Tip, who slept in the house, guarded it; 
and the family felt safe. 

Then his master fell ill, and the dog would 
come and gaze at him in bed and walk solemnly 
out again. When it was ascertained that the 
illness was typhoid fever the master was taken 
to a hospital where the best of care could be his. 
After he had been gone a week the dog whined 
to go into the bedroom and when in gazed at 
the empty bed and continued to whine as he 
went out into the kitchen and laid down whim- 
pering. 

Several weeks later a sad and lonely house- 
hold were in mourning, but the dog listens in 
vain for a voice he will never hear, and the mis- 
tress’s sad and lonely heart is aching. 


B. E. Hammill. 


so. well 


Sacramento, California. 


In Memory of Rex 


Dear Friend: — It is with sadness that we 
sit by our lonely fireside while we tell you that 
God has taken our beautiful, lost, League Grey- 
hound, Rex, to that home which he has prepared 
for all his creatures, and where his great heart 
of gratitude and faithful love may find more 
perfect and wider fields of action. 

From that April day of 1993, in which we 
found the dear lost creature at the League, and 
took him to our Island home, we have been more 
and more impressed with his high bred grace, 
his telepathic or mind-reading power, his deep 
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abiding love, and gratitude. 

On the morning we were starting from Boston 
with him a friend who was about to sail for her 
home in England came to our rooms and tied 
a broad, deep rose-colored ribbon around his 
neck, which seemed to accentuate the steely blue 
sheen of his velvety coat, and the pure white of 
his breast and throat. In view of our parting 
and our mutual love for animals we said to our 
friend: 

“You shall have the honor of re-christening 
this beautiful lost creature who can never again 
hear the name given him by those who have 
loved and lost him.” 


She answered at once: “ There is but one 
name for him, a very king among dogs, I christen 
him Rex.” So Rex he was always called, and 
the color of the American Beauty Rose was 
adopted as his color — how we cherish those 
laid-by ribbons today, many of which have been 


sent him over seas from the looms of the East. 


When we took him aboard the train many 
passengers turned in their seats for a better look 
at him, and the little children fairly crowded 
around to smooth his silky head and ears — 
“Let me touch dat lovely Vind dog ” — lisped 
a little German boy — “ We calls em Vind dogs 
in my country, cause dey can wun des as fas as 
der Vind.” The touch of a child’s hand always 
seemed to cheer him, you could see something 
very like a smile come into his eyes; but when 
left to himself he was always sad, as though 
dwelling on his lost home. 

He tried to adopt us into his heart, and from 
the moment we reached the Island became my 
husband’s inseparable companion; he showed 
in every way that he fully understood the situ- 
ation, we were new found friends, not captors; 
never for a moment did he attempt to leave us, 
only to bound away toward some passing group 
of children to see if perchance there might be 
one of his very own among them. Although he 
held his head full three feet high, and measured 
six and a half feet from tip to tip, weighing over 
ninety pounds, yet the smallest child never 
seemed to fear him; in fact it was the sight of a 
little three-year-old toddler, visiting at the 
League that day we first saw him, who was 
reaching up and throwing her arms around the 
neck of this wanderer, and his gentle acceptance 
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of her vigorous caresses that decided us to dare 
to adopt so powerful a creature into our home. 

Rex did not lack spirit or indomitable courage; 
we made his bed beside our own, and the slight- 
est strange footfall or suspicious sound at night 
would bring him with a long bound and a deep 
warning bay into the corridor as though to inter- 
cept any intruder, while he readily distinguished 
every familiar step or sound far more closely 
than any human ear could possibly have done, 


We felt safe under his faith- 


ful watch, although alone with him upon an 


and lay in silence 


island nearly a mile from other habitation. 

For months, and even at intervals through all 
these years he would dream of his old home and 
friends, and of being lost and wandering again, 
and would give little piteous sobbing cries, then 
we would call to him: 

“ Rexie, Rexie! 


lost any longer —- you are our own dear, dear 
doggie!’ and he would answer back in a sigh 
of relief 


His great pleasure was to bound away in ad- 
vance of the horses in drives on the main land, 
and he could cover miles with swiftest ease and 
grace 

For six long, happy summers he had this 
privilege He felt that one great duty devolved 
upon him, and that was to lead the way to the 
country Post Office at night; he would lie pa- 
tiently all through the long sunny afternoon 
watching the progress of the typewriter, then 
with the exactitude of the clock at 5 P. M. he 
would arise with long drawn musical yawn, 
stretch himself, come over to the desk and dain- 
tily nose the pile of accummulating letters and 
then hasten out to see if the horses were in readi- 
ness. When they appeared he would rear up 
and dance about their heads, and with their 
first step leap up to each of their noses, give them 
a light caress and bound away in advance, then 
return in playful circles almost under their fore 
feet, while they would frisk and snort and enter 
into his fun. Next to humans, and especially little 
children, he loved horses; another inheritance 
from his Arab progenitors. 

Rex was a wonderful combination of supera- 
bundant life and courage and gentleness; he 
never killed the smallest thing; true to the cen- 
turies of training of his splendid race of progeni- 


It is all right now, you aren’t 


tors, the Arabian hounds, whose statue in full 
perfection is the first record of a dog to appear 
on the earliest monuments of the East. He held 
life as a sacred thing, which only his human 
master had the right to sacrifice. _ 

One timid little wild rabbit came out every 
day to meet him in the woodland path and have 
a playful race with him, and dozens of saucy 
grey squirrels would drop from their leafy 
bo vers almost upon his back, as he gambolled 
from tree to tree; he loved everything as a play- 
fellow, even conducting a whole family of wild 
Pole kittens over the long bridge from the main 
land, all unalarmed, much to our dismay one 
moonlight evening. 

His short winters’ sojourn in the city home, and 
his fear that some projected journey would sepa- 
rate us from him at that season were the two 
crosses that Rex was called to bear, beside those 
memories of which he could net speak; but 
when in town we took numerous daily walks. 
At evening he was happy in helping receive our 
friends who loved him too, or in exchanging 
messages with them over the phone; he would 
with his quick ear recognize their voices, and 
rearing up to the receiver he would kiss it eagerly, 
as he caught their cordial — “ Hello Rexie boy, 
dear old fellow! ”’, while he would waggle with 
pleasure and friendly response. 

We thought we knew our noble Rex after 
nearly six years of daily and hourly study of his 
loving heart, through his eloquent gestures, and 
his starry eyes, but in the six days of his brief 
illness we learned that we had never begun to 
fathom the depths of his nature. Through all 
his sufferings, he accepted the treatment of the 
two physicians we called with the greatest obedi- 
ence and patience, and tried to assist us in our 
efforts to help him. 
anguish, and sleepless nights he uttered no moan 
or cry, but in that last hour, with that great 
pre-science with which he was endowed, and 
which perchance comes to all animals, he recog- 
nized the inexorable hand of death drawing him 
away from those he loved and his great heart 
seemed to break in that agony of parting! 

His eyes searched our faces, and with his fail- 


Through all his pain and 


ing breath he tried in almost articulate cries to 
tell us to hold his feet from wandering forth into 
a strange and unknown country again — (both 
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physicians assured us that all physical suffering 
was long past.) He begged for all our hands 
upon his beautiful head, and thus, as weeping 
we tried to speak loving names and comforting 
words into his still listening ear, his =Epaat heart 
throbbed its last in this world. 

Well may the desert Sheik fondly call his 
Grey-hound “ El hor,” ‘“ The noble one,” that 
is the best our poor words can express." 

Our “ Noble one ”’ was still beautiful in death, 
and we journeyed with him down to the Island 
home he had first learned to love, and laid him 
to sleep beside the grave of the dainty gazelle 
hound, Fairy, before whose statue he had been 
wont to pose in the happy summer days, assum- 
ing the same position with crossed feet, as 
he saw we looked upon the statue and upon 
him approvingly. 

Island Haven can never be so happy again, 
without his visible presence; our only ieee 18 
the great lesson of an undying love, and faithful 
; once which our hearts hare learned from his 
life. 

Esther M. Baxendale. 


President Brockton Humane Society. 


Dear Mrs. Smith.— Your letter of kind sym- 
pathy for the loss of my faithful Rex is at hand, 
and deeply appreciated, for I know you could 
not have labored as you have for animals, 
without a heartfelt love for all his kind, and your 
opportunities for learning their love and grati- 
tude, especially the lost and homeless ones have 
been very great. 

I feel greatly indebted for your kind promise 
to publish what your space allows of my notes 
regarding Rex and his last found home. I shall 
be very glad to meet the expense of the full page 
cut for a frontispiece, as I volunteered to do, 
and of both pictures just as suits your taste best 
to have them. |z 

I would like to have you save for me 300 
copies of Our FourFoorep FRIENDs in which 
the memorial and pictures appear and send 
them to me at Brockton by express; for dear 
Rex had such a host of child friends (in fact with 
every child he met he formed a lasting friend- 
ship) that I wish each one who knew him to 
have a copy. 


While he was ill, I found that several of the 
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boys and girls were mingling with their little 
prayers at night a simple prayer that dear, good 
Rexie might get well — and when at last the 
sad news went abroad — one little boy, his 
mother told me, hid his face upon her knee and 
sobbed — “‘ Oh mam-ma, if the birdie’s voice 
can come back, so can Rexie come back — he 
will, he will come back!” Feeling that if so 
intangible a thing as the singing voice of his pet 
canary could return, so might the loving spirit 
whose loss he mourned. 

There are several Junior “ Bands of Mercy,” 
both in the City and the country, 
founding Rex has been the dear presiding spirit, 
each member of which I wish should have a 


at whose 


paper, as something in which they will be deeply 
interested, and impress the human work and 
the rescue work upon them. 

Thanking you again, most sincerely for your 
kind co-operation in publishing the Baa and 
memorial. , 


Your friend in the work, E. M. B. 


Lincoln’s Tenderness of Heart 


His sympathies went forth to animals as well 
as to his fellow men. Upon one of his visits te: 
General Grant’s headquarters in front of Peters- 
burg, just before the Appomattox campaign 
began, he stepped into the telegraph operator’s 
tent in company with Colonel Bowers, our adju- 
I was in the tent at the time, and 
my attention was attracted to three tiny kittens 
The mothe: had died, 
and the little wanderers in their grief were mew- 
Mr. Lincoln picked them up 
tenderly, sat down.on a camp chair, took them 
on his lap, stroked their soft fur, and murmured, 
“Poor little creatures! Don’t cry! You'll be 
taken good care of’ ‘Then, turning to Bowers, 
he said, “ Colonel, I hope you will see that these 
poor little motherless waifs are given plenty of 
good milk and treated kindly.” “TI will see 
that they are taken in charge by the cook of our 
mess and well cared for, Mr. President,” re- 
Three times I saw the President 
go to that tent during his short visit, and pick up 
those little kittens, fondle them, and take out 
his handkerchief and wipe their eyes as they lay 
on his lap, purring their gratitude. It seemed 
a strange sight, on the eve of battle, when every 


tant general 
crawling about the floor. 


ing piteously. 


plied Bowers 
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one was thinking only of the science of destruc- 
tion, to see the hand that by a stroke of the pen 
had loosed the shackles of four millions of bonds- 
men and had signed the commission of every 
officer of that gallant army, from the general in 
chief to the humblest lieutenant, tenderly cares- 
sing three stray kittens. It was a trivial cir- 
cumstance, but it spoke more eloquently than 
words of the kindness of his heart. — (General 
Horace Porter, in Leslie’s Weekly.) 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


Instinct Or Reason ? 


Standing at the back door of a neighbor’s 
house one day we saw a black cat come down 
the lane and stop at a barn, evidently desiring 
to get inside. Up and down and all around the 
cat gazed intently, but saw no way of entrance 
except the open haymow door.  Straightway 
she mounted the fence, then climbed the corner 
of the barn, the building being of rough boards, 
then hanging on by her fore paws and digging 
in her hind claws, she edged along sidewise over 
the slab above the lower large doors till she 
reached the haymow opening, then in she went. 
Certainly a very creditable performance for a 
common black cat.— G. H. L. 

Montrose, Pa. 


An Intelligent Human 


Very frequently, comment is made regarding 
the rare intelligence of a dog, comparing it with 
that of human beings and it is my wish that 
when the buyer asks of the seller, ‘‘ Is he an in- 
telligent dog?” the dog might ask in turn, “Is he 
an intelligent man!” 


II 


Years ago, I purchased a rare dog, imported 
from Scotland. He was very beautiful, and the 
moment that he was released from his former 
owner’s arms he sat up and begged most charm- 
ingly. He had no means of knowing that the 
handing of a bit of paper to his master had trans- 
ferred his ownership to me and he begged to be 
taken home from this strange place and foreign 
people. He could not guess that I was pre- 
pared to lavish affection and care upon him and 
as | rushed upon him and seized him, delighted 
with his pretty self, he did the best that he could 
to free himself, and bit my arm. Then I realized 
my lack. of intelligence, of decent common sense, 
and since that time I have observed many no 
better equipped in this respect than my young 
self. 

To love animals is quite another thing from 
loving an animal. The animal must be studied 
carefully and patiently. Be sure that he will 
study us. It is necessary to learn about his 
breed, the natural tendencies of his kind and 
how he was cared for or ill-treated before he 
became our property, remembering that while 
we know that he is ours he feels instinctively that 
he is his own. If he is so fortunate as to have 
an intelligent master, he will learn to love him to 
his latest breath but no one can know how much 
the average animal suffers from lack of intel- 
ligence. He is hungry, but he sees no food and 
He is thirsty, 
To get food or water 
he uses his best wits, and often with disastrous 
results to himself. 

He cannot wash himself, and depends upon 
his owner for the comforts of cleanliness. Some 
animals are never to leave home, but in the case 
of dogs and cats this is rarely true, and outside 
the home there is the greatest danger. They 
are wanted for vivisection; they are stolen in 
order to be returned for reward, and they are 


must wait until it is provided. 
but there is no drink. 


subject to the great mass of ignorance that ig- 
nores all acts except those that indicate madness. 
If a dog, searching for his master, approaches 
a stranger, the call is raised “‘ The dog is trying 
to bite, kill him,” and only those who pause 
to think can realize the terrible condition of the 
animal, who has lost his home and his owner. 
Intelligence on the part of the owner would 


have given him constant care. First of all it 
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would have been the part of intelligence to have 
provided a collar that so fitted to the neck as 
nottohurt or toberemovedwithease. This collar 
should not have the dog’s name, but should have 
the present address of the owner plainly given, 
and the license number. If possible, the tele- 
phone number. 
be restored to its owner, except by the wonderful 
work of the Animal Rescue League, and if 
owners who love dogs were only intelligent, the 
League would be spared much of its disagreeable 
work. 

With such a determined warfare on the dog as 
is manifested today, the owners should unite 
in his defence. Over and over again have dogs 
saved life; repeatedly have they protected their 
owner from fire, burglary and assault. Those 
who know the dog best, say that the terrible 
rabies is very rare; let intelligence prevail, and 
sensible treatment be given our protectors. 

No one has a right to keep an animal on his 
neighbor’s land or permit him to roam at any 
time on the public highway, without restraint, 
not necessarily the restraint of a leash, but more 
properly the restraint of his master’s care, when 
he has learned to obey his master’s voice. No 
one has a right to let his dog roam about loose 
at night, or be fastened to a little dog house 
where lonely and uncomfortable he barks half 
the night disturbing all the neighbors within 
hearing distance. 

Let us care for the animals that we own and 
help rescue those that are not cared for by any- 
one, and support in every possible way the Ant- 
mal Rescue League that takes in and cares for 
so many thousands of lost and deserted animals. 


Agnes Dalrymple Bishop. 


The Cat and the Squirrel 


In illustration of our animals’ reasoning power 
I submit the following: 

Jimmy is one of the Bellprocters, that is, one 
or two of my cats wearing bells as a sort of 
Prudential Life Assurance Co., for Birds. 

During the recent snow he was standing be- 
neath my window when a squirrel started from 
a stone wall to cross the lawn to the woods. It 
was a long run and | trembled for the squirrel 
when I saw Jimmy watching him. 


In no other way can the dog — 
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The cat allowed the squirrel to get well away 
from the wall and then started not for the squirrel 
but for the one tree between the fugitive and the 
wood. 

They reached it at the same moment, but the 
squirrel, stopping around the far side of the 
trunk, escaped to the top branches. 

I hold that this action on the part of the cat 
showed reason rather than instinct. He waited 
until his intended prey was too far from the wall 
to regain it, but not until it was nearer the tree 
than he was himself and then he made for the 
point towards which the squirrel must go as his 


only chance for safety.—E. G. M. 


CARE OF OUR 


ad USEFUL ERIENDS 


The recent excitement about the sale of beef, 
in which it has been shown that beef which is 
tainted with tuberculosis has been put on the 
market for food, certainly does not tend to in- 
crease ones appetite for that article of food. A 
clipping taken from the Transcript is still further 


calculated to turn us all into vegetarians, and’ 
we who have not eaten meat for some years and 
have not noticed the lack of it are congratulating 
ourselves. 
London, March 4 

Startling allegations concerning the diseased 
condition of some recent consignments of 
American meat are contained in a report by 
Dr. Williams, medical officer of the port of 
London, presented to the City Council at the 
Guild Hall today. In a shipment of meat 
that arrived Feb. 2, consisting of tongues, kid- 
neys, liver, tripe, lamb plucks and sweetbreads, 
Dr. Williams repoits that he found 528 sheep 
livers and 130 lungs diseased out of a total of 
2400. There were also 300 frozen hog carcasses 
on board this ship, of which fifteen were minus 
the lymphatic glands. 
with tuberculosis. ‘“‘ There is no necessity,” 
Dr. Williams says, “ of removing the lymphatic 
glands unless with some specific object and 
presumably in the case of the fifteen carcasses 
found without glands they had been discovered 
on inspection in the United States, to show 


Dr. Williams says 


One carcass was affected 


some evidence of disease.”’ 
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that more than 600 cases of tongues, livers, 
plucks, etc , bore an official label indicating that 
they had been inspected and passed as sound in 
the country of exportation. The City Council 
decided to forward Dr. Williams’ report to the 
local Government board with the idea that the 
allegations therein be brought to the notice of 
Ambassador Reid and the various port and 
sanitary authorities and that urgent representa- 
tions be made to the board to give this matter 
earnest attention in the interests of the public 


health. 


The Cruel Nosebag 
The Buffalo Horse World protests against the 


use of the nosebag in feeding horses. It asks its 
readers to put themselves in the place of a horse 
forced to eat out of a nosebag — head inclosed 
in a foul, heavy, unventilated attachment, at 
the bottom of which lies the food, almost inaces- 
sible For though the horse’s lips are flexible, 
made to do the work of a man’s hands to a cer- 
tain extent in feeding, they cannot reach grain 
at the bottom of anosebag. The horse naturally 
tosses the bag upward, whereupon, of course, 
the grain gets into his nostrils, which are already 
having a sufficiently hard time to get enough 
air through the bag. With his nostrils clogged 
with grain he is in much more agony, than a 
horse that gets a dozen vicious cuts of the 
whip. 

The grain that doesn’t get into his nostrils 
generally flies out on the ground. Who has 
not seen a horse standing mournfully with his 
head in a nosebag and the dinner meant for him 
scattered at his feet — helpless as a hungry man 


sitting bound and gagged at a loaded table? 


Dangerous Pavements 


In our last issue we spoke of the dangerous 
pavement of Park Square, Boston, and a corre- 
spondent from another city asks what this pave- 
ment is. It is composed of wooden blocks, and 
in icy or wet weather the horses go down by the 
dozens every day. The asphalt pavements on 
Tremont, Boylston and other streets are appar- 
ently equally cruel and it is a pitiful scene on a 
slippery day not only to see the horses falling in 
the streets, but the very evident fear of horses 
not down as they tread cautiously along, slipping 
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and recovering themselves with difficulty, their 
drivers sympathetic or angry according to their 
dispositions. I believe that every city should 
be made responsible for any injury caused to 
horses on such streets, always providing the 
drivers have dorte their part in care of the horses’ 


feet. As a matter of fact, no “ sharpening ” 
avails on such pavements. Rubber shoes or 
Dr. Kinnell’s new overshoe for horses is the 


safest equipment for the horse. Some drivers. 
think that they cannot afford such shoeing. 

The working horses at Pine Ridge, the Ani- 
mal Rescue League Home of Rest for Horses in 
Dedham, have been presented by Dr. Kinnell 
with his “ Emergency Overshoes ’”’ and I ob- 
served when driven behind one bay mare, Nellie, 
coming from the station, over a smooth glass of 
ice, that she went over it without fear and without 
a slip; so from personal experience I recom- 
mend heartily this latest and most valuable ip- 
vention when one has to to drive over icy streets. 
But this does not alter the fact that no city has 
any right to endanger the life or the future 
usefulness of working horses by putting down 
wooden pavements or asphalt streets. 

It is said that experiments, covering a period 
of six years, have been made with a rubber 
asphalt pavement in several cities throughout 
France, and the results are said to have been 
good. In Marseilles a satisfactory experiment 
was made on the Prado several years ago, and 
this spring three or four public places were 
similarly paved, these areas, however, being 
devoted to pedestrian traffic exclusively. 

Innovations of this kind make slow progress in 
France, according to Consul General R. P. 
Skinner, but from the increasing importance of 
the work undertaken, rubber asphalt paving 
must be considered seriously as a substitute for 
asphalt paving. 

The material is a product resulting from the 
association of asphalt and rubber. Asphalt 
is a carbonate of lime impregnated with bitumen, 
with which rubber combines under certain con- 
ditions, thus affecting the cohesion of the cal- 
careous molecules. ‘This product is said to be 
more elastic and more adhesive than pure asphalt, 
and to resist higher temperatures. To obtain the 
combination of bitumen and rubber they must 
be energetically mixed in special devices, in 
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which the asphalt, reduced to fine powder, is in 
the presence of rubber swelled and softened by a 
The material thus obtained is a brown 
powder darker than the original asphalt, and 
it suffices to compress it in order that it shall set 


and harden rapidly. 


solvent. 


_ LEAGUE NEWS 
aad AND NOTES 


An amusing little play will be given at Parker 
Memorial Hall on Thursday evening, March 
18 for the benefit of the Animal Rescue League’s 
The play is called ‘ Aunt 
Quilting Party.” The performers 
will be dressed in old-fashioned costumes and 
the idea is well carried out. Mrs. John Ritchie, 
Jr. and Mrs. A. Shepard, 296 Boylston Street 
are managers and tickets may be had from the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street or 
from Mrs. A. Shepard, 296 Boylston Street, at 
50 and 25 cents. 


work for horses. 
Jerusha’s 


Letters 

The League correspondence is very large and 
There are many letters that we 
would like to have our friends read but can only 
give a few of them. 

Dear Mrs. Smith:— I have been here about 
I have 
a collar with my address on it, which enables 
me to go on long expeditions down the back alley 
and out in the street, with the certainty of being 


interesting. 


four months and am very well satisfied. 


brought home by a policeman or some other 
kind person. 

The table-board is excellent, fish being seen 
often on the bill-of-fare, and the beds very good; 
I have one in the kitchen for the night, and one 
in’ the sewing-room which is a most delightful 
place, full of such inviting spools and rags and 
papers and an open fire on cold days, I suppose 
for my benefit, though there is a ridiculous dog 
in the house who thinks its for her, but I don’t 
think it can be as she only sits there when the 
I do despise that dog, she sits in 
people’s laps and lets herself be washed in a tub! 


missus is out. 


On my way upstairs I like to stop in the parlor 
and bite pieces off a fern which lives there, but 
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if the parlor maid catches me at it, you may take 
my word for it, I have to hurry! 
With many thanks for your kind enquiries. 
Yours sincerely, 


Simpkin. 


A Letter from the National Express 
Company 

Dear Madam:—- Upon my return here today, 
I found your letter of the 1oth instant addressed 
to the National Express Co., Boston, which has 
been referred here for attention. In reply, beg 
to say that this company discarded, several years 
ago, the rubber or canvas blankets for horses, 
substituting in the place thereof woolen water- 
proof blankets and which have proved to be 
most effectual in the way of protection to the 
animals, having prevented many diseases that 
horses are heir to account of exposure. This 
being the first complaint that has ever been 
lodged, I cannot think your informant 1s at all 
posted, for if he had been, he would not have 
taken the ground which he assumed, and in all 
probability that he did conscientiously. 

I would like to add that all of our horses are 
afforded the greatest possible care and properly 
blanketed at all times, and during the recent 
harsh weather, which no doubt prompted the 
communication from your Correspondent, our 
agent and driver at that point tell me that the 
water-proof blankets furnished by this Company, 
did not wet through, and that the horses upon 
which they were used were excellently protected. 
In my opinion, the rubber blanket is of more 
protection to the harness than the horse, and I 
believe is used with this end in view, and en- 
dangers the health of the animal instead of pro- 
tecting it. 

I feel personally that you are aware of this 
Company’s policy as to the treatment of its 
horses, and how deeply interested they are in 
the care and proper protection of same, and that 
they would not for a moment tolerate any mis- 
use or abuse of this class of property. 

Our investigation of this case, brings out the 
fact that our “ Iron-Clad Rules ” regarding the 
blanketing of horses during the cold, wet 
weather were complied with. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. C. Supt. 
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FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE GLINIG cr the poor 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 
24 Cummington St., Back Bay, — Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skillcan provide. Everything 
new, modern an1 complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST. 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Special Notice. 


Would it be too much to ask at the 
beginning of the year that those schools, 
libraries and individuals on the compli- 
mentary list would send us a line to say 
whether they find Our FouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS interesting and useful to them, 
or whether we shall discontinue it? If 
subscribers who are behind on their 
payments will send their fifty cents to 
us now, we should be glad to receive it. 


| 
| 
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The Burlington Vermont Society is in 
need of money and propose to get some 
funds by means of the sale of second-hand 
clothing. It may be sentin the care of Miss 
Cora Tarbox, who will gratefully receive 
anything that is offered, from boots to dress- 
trimmings. It may be sent by American or 
National Express, Essex Junction Vermont, 


freight Vermont Central. 


Every Junior Member of the Animal 
Rescue League should haveone of these 
badges made of oxidized silver, same 
sizeand pattern as shown 
IIeeuteieeianice a Uatcents 
G2ch. aby iat lA cents. 
In ordering, specify 
whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 

INE all orders to The Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
Telephone, Cambridge 2054 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 


Established 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to the most 
expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, mahogany, 
teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and in- 
side cases. The price of each is marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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Northern Trails 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Secrets of the Woods 


The Wood Folk Series 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


A Little Brother 
The Bear 


“The note of sincerity and the care- 
ful avoidance of sentimentalism are 
the qualities which make this kind of 
reading wholesome and profitable.”— 
Henry VAN Dyke, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Princeton University. 


Wood Folk at 
School 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


. Ways of Wood Folk 


‘ Wilderness Ways 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


Improves na St Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor 


A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
——_——FREE———— 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


pn TraSPuns 


sore 


Dog Cakes 


AVOID MEDICATED >FOOR:. 


which cause indigestion, loss of coat and many 
other evils. 

Send stamp for Catalogue “Dog Culture” 
which contains practical chapters on the feeding, 
kenneling and general management of dogs, also 
chapters on cats. 


Spratt’s Patent (AM.) Ltd. 


Newark, N. J., (Head Office) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Montreal, Canada 


